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ing everything that it was possible to interpret as a 
mark of preference for himself. Nothing was over- 
looked. He noted every trifling courtesy, and made 
a mental register of every smile she gave him. He 
attached considerable significance to the fact of her 
wearing in her hair a flower that came from Chad- 
burn Court. Poor Phoebe did not know for what she 
would be responsible when she chose that ornament 
for her young mistress; nor did Bessie herself guess 
how far her unaffected girlish frankness was assisting 
to confirm the gentleman’s egotistical estimate of his 
own powers of pleasing, and his opinion of the in- 
fluence which he was acquiring over her. The truth 
was that for the first time in his life Cyril was drift- 
ing into an attachment for the adopted daughter of 
Lewis Darley, to whom he had at first been attracted 
by local gossip concerning the immense wealth which 
she was expected to inherit at the old man’s death, 
and whom he had sought simply as the instrument 
through which he hoped to work out more completely 
the success of his ambitious plans. Since his last 
visit he was conscious of new impressions concerning 
her. She had a piquant freshness and originality that 
captivated him, though her thoughts and opinions 
had a flavour of independence that clashed with some 
of his native prejudices with regard to the proper 
sphere of woman and the subordinate character 
of her intellect in comparison with that of man; 
still, he was pleased ; something about her sparkling, 
intelligent talk took hold of his mind. He often 
found himself comparing it with the conventional 
gossip which the Honourable Katherine Appleby had 
been wont to inflict upon him. 

Bessie, on her side, could not help but admire Cyril’s 
tall handsome figure, and he was fast becoming her 
beau-idéal of what a gentleman ought to be. That 
morning, as Cyril walked by Bessie’s side, he con- 
sciously surrendered himself to the new fascination, 
deciding that it needed only a little more extended 
intercourse with society to make her manner perfec- 
tion, and correct any little faults of tone and style 
which she might have contracted in her seclusion. 
Her beauty and refinement left nothing to be desired, 
and satisfied the critical exactions of even his fas- 
tidious taste. To him she was more charming than 
ever; he thought he had never seen anything more 
exquisite in its way than that little straw hat, with 
its simple wreath of forget-me-nots ; and he wondered 
how it was that ladies like the Applebys, who made 
dress their constant study, had never to his know- 
ledge managed to achieve such a happy effect, or 
wear anything half so becoming. 

His pale calm face caught an unwonted flush of 
eolour as he said, mentally, “The miser’s jewel 
must be mine. I knew from the first that it was a 
prize worth striving for. She was born to queen it 
over the belles of Chesterdale, to queen it as Lady 
of Chadburn, and she shall, whatever my mother 
may have to say against it; but I have an idea 





that her ladyship will not attempt to oppose my 
will.” 
While the future baronet was thus playing the 
agreeable to his fair companion, and reaping a 
golden harvest of smiles, Lewis Darley was in a 
state of growing irritation and alarm at Bessie’s 
prolonged absence, now and then making excited 
rushes to the window to see if he could catch a 
glimpse of her at the gate, all the time grumbling 
querulously to himself, 

“Strange that she stays out so long. I wonder 
what is keeping her. It is so unkind and thought. 
less, to say the least of it. But no, I am wronging 
her. The child takes these walks to please me, and 
I ought not to be so impatient, but it would make 
me much easier if she took Phebe with her. I must 
try to make her understand that. Ah, there she is 
at last,” he added, as the gate bell rang. 

In his eagerness he could scarcely refrain from 
answering it himself; but the next moment he saw 
Phebe flying out of the house, the key in one hand 
and a duster in the other. She evidently did not 
expect that she was going to open the gate for any 
one beside her young mistress. When she saw her 
accompanied by a gentleman, she opened the gate 
with such a ludicrous air of astonishment and 
dismay that Bessie could not help feeling amused. 

Phoebe was not the only member of the house- 
hold whose equanimity was distuzbed by the 
unexpected appearance of Cyril Chadurn. The 
old man had seen from his window the pair stand- 
ing at the gate, and the sight seemed to have 
greatly excited him. He violently rang the bell, 
muttering savagely to himself, “Bless me! that 
fellow here again, and with her;” and he renewed 
his ringing with such energy that the old house- 
keeper almost flew up the stairs. 

‘As the astonished housekeeper entered the room 
he banged the door to, and exclaimed, “No ques- 
tions, Philis, you’ve no time for anything but to 
listen and do asI bid you. Mr. Chadburn is below; 
he will ask to see me, and you must tell him that I 
am engaged, and will not see any one; mind that, 
Philis, I will not see any one. Now go at once, or 
that daughter of yours will be bringing him up 
here.” 

With that he closed and locked the door after her, 
giving vent to his feelings in a very expressive and 
characteristic growl against the unconscious heir of 
the Chadburns, who had committed the unpardon- 
able offence of presenting himself at the gate in 
company with Bessie. 

“Now I begin to understand something of the 
truth. I always thought there was another motive 
for his visits here, and I think I see what is behind 
that smooth mask. He wants something else beside 
Chadburn Castle; he must have heard that Bessie 
is to be my heiress, and with all the pride of the 
Chadburns will not refuse a golden bait. Yes, yes, I 
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have discovered your plans, Mr. Chadburn, you will 
take her for her wealth; but my dove shall not mate 
with a hawk. I would rather a hundred times see 
my darling in her grave than married to that smooth- 
faced schemer, for he would break her heart with as 
little compunction as he would crush the life out of 
afly. But why need I excite myself like this, while 
I have the remedy in my own hands? ay, and the 
will to use it! I wonder what he will say when he 
finds there is a condition attached which Bessie 
must consent to fulfil. She inherits my wealth as 
the wife of my nephew, Gerald Darley. I have 
gathered it for those two, and for years have looked 
forward to their union. If she refuses to become his 
wife she will not have a penny. Yet I have my 
doubts about Gerald and Dr. Ward’s daughter. If 
it is as I suspect, he may be the one to refuse, 
and then Bessie inherits all. Ah! I see, I must add 
another clause, ‘That in the event of her marriage 
with Cyril Chadburn, the whole of my wealth goes to 
Gerald’s grandchildren.’ That is the only way to 
bring them together and secure her safety. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TELEGRAM. 
Ir was getting late in the evening, and the “ White 
Hart ” was nearly deserted, not greatly to the regret 
of the tired barmaid and the sleepy-looking waiters. 
Mr. Nield was in the empty coffee-room, sitting 
disconsolately over a glass of his favourite lemonade, 
flavoured with a slight infusion of brandy, which he 
designed as an antidote to mental drepression, for, as 
he freely confessed to himself, he “was out of sorts 
that night. ‘Don’t know what to make of this 
business ; it’s enough to worry my life out.” (Here 
he commenced untwisting a paper spill, and ended 
by almost savagely tearing it into fragments.) “It 
makes me wild to think about the times I have been 
upon the point of catching the fellow. Why, I did 
better when I was quite a new hand in the force. 
Seeing that I’ve got my name to look to, it doesn’t 
tell well for a fellow to keep hanging about one 
affair so long, and nothing come of it in the finish. 
Blow the fellow! after all my trouble, just when I 
seemed to have got his track clear as daylight, he 
wriggles out of the way like a fox, and leaves me 
groping about as much in the dark as ever. To 
think that the police were such blockheads as never to 
mention the accident to me, knowing all the while 
that a stranger was staying at the ‘Eagle.’ Why, he 
must have seen me passing every day, and to think 
I should be living opposite to him all the time! 
This stupid town is a dead failure forme. Nothing 
to be done with the people at the ‘Eagle,’ a set of 
muffs, who seem not to have made use of either eyes 
or ears during the time the man lay there.” Here 
Mr. Nield took an indignant gulp from his glass, 
and indulged his destructive inclination by the 








demolition of another spill, carrying on his medi 
tations in the same vein. “It was no better with 
that doctor ; all dry sponges from which nothing waa 
to be squeezed. I might go on for a month playing 
with his physic to no purpose; but there was that 
young doctor, his assistant, I thought he looked 
precious knowing when I was trying to pump the old 
doctor ; I wish I could get hold of him in private, 
it strikes me that I might find it worth my while, 
and if nothing came of it—well, well, it would be 
only another failure added to the list. Yes, I must 
try to break new ground, wherever there is the 
slightest shade of a chance ; my last move in Worken- 
bury is the doctor’s assistant. What was his name? 
Harley or Darley ; I think I have it down among my 
notes—if I haven’t I ought, and it’s a sign that Sam 
Nield has not been as wide awake as usual; not up 
to his mark.” 

Pursuing this new train of ideas, his mind re- 
gained its cheerful tone, and he gradually lost the 
despondent manner that seemed so unnatural to him. 
A careful search through his pocket-book gave him 
what he wanted—the name of Darley duly noted as 
the assistant of Dr. Ward. He found also a line 
drawn under the name, with the words “worth 
notice ” written in pencil. That was his manner of 
individualising anything of importance. He smiled 
at the discovery, for he valued that method of fixing 
impressions, and not without cause. He had proved 
its usefulness, and had beer more than once indebted 
to it for valuable help in the pursuit of intricate 
investigations. 

“Good so far. I must watch my time, and try 
what is to be done with the young doctor; and if the 
opportunity does not arise, I must make it.” 

Fortifying himself with these resolutions, he 
drained off the remainder of his lemonade, and lean- 
ing back in the not very easy chair, was soon in a 
sound sleep, dreaming that he was in Dr. Ward’s 
consulting-room ; that he had taken poison, and was 
being forcibly held down in a chair by the young 
assistant, while the old doctor vigorously worked 
the stomach-pump—a torturing process, that was 
intensely bewildering to his clouded brain. He 
awoke in the midst with a violent start, and found 
not Dr. Ward and his stomach-pump, but one of 
the waiters standing over him, and shaking his 
arm with an energy that seemed to threaten dis- 
location. 

The astonished sleeper made an effort to rouse 
himself, and force his dormant faculties to some per- 
ception of the perplexing situation. Being a man of 
considerable muscular power, he at once wrenched 
his arm free, exclaiming, “ Hallo, Mr. Table Napkin ! 
what do you mean by assaulting a sleeping man in 
this way? I don’t know what you have been doing 
to my arm; you’ve nearly twisted it off, and it won’t 
be right for a month.” 

The man did a covert grin, though he said apolo- 
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getically, “Beg pardon, sir, but I couldn’t help 
it——” 

“Oh! you couldn’t help it; that’s a nice excuse, 
certainly.” 

“Tf you hadn’t interrupted me, sir, I was going to 
add, you was so fast asleep that I thought you must 
have taken opium, and you was groaning in a way 
that was dreadful to hear.” 

**No wonder, with you grinding away at my arm 
as if you took it for a pump-handle!” growled the 
unappeased gentleman, rubbing his outraged muscles. 

“Couldn’t help it, sir ; you really wouldn’t waken.” 

“Wouldn’t waken indeed!” interrupted Mr. 
Nield, savagely. 

“You really wouldn’t, sir, and I had to give you this; 
it’s a telegram, and they are generally very important.” 

“Telegram!” The word was magic to Mr. Nield. 
The last trace of his drowsiness vanished as he held 
out his hand for it, saying excitedly, “A telegram 
for me! why didn’t you say so at first ?” 

He hastily tore it open, and found it was from his 
colleague Gibbs, whom he had left in charge at 
Chesterdale. 

* Dawson’s fellow-traveller is here ; I have tracked 
him to his lodgings. Come on by the night-mail. 
and we shall have him safe enough in the morning. 
I move no further until you join me.” 

A bright gleam shot from the man’s eyes as he 
finished reading the telegram. He was now all 
eagerness and animation, his nerves already thrilling 
in anticipation of the morning’s work that awaited 
him. But in the midst of his elation there was a 
twinge of professional jealousy that tended to lessen 
his exultation. He could not help it. Gibbs was a 
clever fellow, and he liked him, but he had counted 
so much upon the successful issue of this long chase 
into which he had thrown all his zeal, To think, after 
all, the triumph of such an important capture would 
virtually belong to Gibbs, who had only been re- 
cently engaged in it! Who could have foreseen that 
the man would turn up at Chesterdale after all, while 
he was miles away, blindly looking after straws? 

But the thing was done; and under the circum- 
stances nothing remained for him but to obey the 
telegram, and leave Workenbury as soon as possible. 
His arrangements for the sudden journey were made 
with such promptness and energy that when he pre- 
sented himself at the booking-office of the railway- 
station, he found he had ample leisure to look about 
him, there being at least five minutes to wait before 
the train was due. It proved to be the last that 
stopped to take up passengers at Workenbury, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HAROLD’S FRIEND. 


Tue Chadburns found the sojourn at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer a failure, so far as related to the object of their 
visit, for it had not realised any of the sanguine hopes 





which had been formed of its restorative influence 
on the health of the baronet. He declined visibly, 
seemed only to endure existence with a dull unre. 
sponsive passiveness, that was inexpressibly painful 
to his wife and daughter. He submitted to the 
various plans which they devised for his amusement 
—submitted without a show of interest or pleasure, 
Day after day he evinced the same inclination to 
draw himself apart, like one who has broken every 
connecting link with the world, and has nothing to 
win or lose in the great race of life. 

He did not object to join Lucy and her mother in 
their daily drives along the shore, but the fair scene 
did little to rouse him from his apathetic indifference; 
and the bracing ocean breezes, which painted Lucy’s 
fair cheeks with such brilliant dyes, and gave even 
Lady Chadburn a glow of almost youthful freshness, 
brought no message of reviving health to Sir Richard. 
The truth was that he suffered, not alone from 
physical infirmity, but a sickness of the heart that 
nothing seemed able to heal. It was easy to guess 
from what quarter the blow had come; the discovery 
that his son had really gone to New Zealand had 
left him sorely stricken in spirit—the thought that 
it was a farewell which had been exchanged in their 
last dumb meeting and parting on the waters. That 
figure on the bulwarks wildly waving a signal towards 
the group on board the Boulogne steamer, was a 
sight that he would take with him to his grave. 
Who could tell what yearning cry had beer sent to 
him across those dividing waves? Harold had 
always a soft heart, he would never have written 
that letter if he had not been sorely cut up at leaving 
England. It was not long nor wordy, and there was 
no parade of the writer’s feelings, but it had a 
pitiful, heartbreaking tone that made Lucy cry, and 
moved Lady Chadburn; for as she listened her hard, 
handsome mouth showed a strange quiver of pain. 
That farewell letter was carefully preserved, and 
often taken out and re-read by the old man. More 
than once Lucy remarked that his spectacles became 
dim, and seemed to require a considerable amount 
of rubbing to clear away the suspicious mist. But 
that was only one of the signs that told how he was 
grieving for the son whom he reproached himself for 
having driven forth by his harshness. Seen through 
the softening influences that were now working upon 
him, Harold’s faults seemed very small in comparison 
with the punishment which they had received. This 
consciousness smote the father’s heart with such a 
sense of pain, that he would not talk even to his 
daughter Lucy; he seemed to have a craving for 
being left alone. 

They had brought with them to Boulogne his 
favourite man-servant, who had grown grey in Sir 
Richard’s service, understood his master’s temper, 
and had learned how to humour his sick fancies, It 
was the baronet’s favourite pastime to be wheeled 
along the shore by this faithful satellite, who seemed 
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to know instinctively when and where he would like | 


to pause. This was his wont at low water, when the 
tidal waves were beginning to creep along the stretch 
of gleaming sands; or at full tide, when the waves 
were rolling in with their sonorous music—sounds 
which Sir Richard drank in eagerly, for it seemed to 
him like a message from his absent son. And he 
would sit with his wrinkled hands shading his eyes, 
that looked longingly away into the blue distance, 
with its belt of feathery clouds—a wistful, straining 
gaze, that seemed trying to make out some distant 
soil. This gave him a strange sort of comfort; but 
once or twice during their stay a terrible storm 
swept over the coast, and the wind-lashed waves 
rose in fierce mutiny; then it was pitiful to watch 
the moving lips dumbly praying for the emigrant, 
who might be even then fighting the grim battle 
with death on the great deep. 

Lady Chadburn could see that her husband was 
rapidly becoming worse, and blamed herself; for 
she knew that, had she willed it, Harold would still 
have been at Chadburn Court. She could not help 
but admire the spirit he had shown, it opened her 
eyes to the fact that she had never thoroughly un- 
derstood the character of her younger son; and 
she secretly grieved over the part she had played 
in their last meeting, when she had met Harold in 
the corridor on his way to the interview which had 
terminated in the young man leaving home. 

During the few weeks they had been at Boulogne, 
Sir Richard had gradually become weaker, and at 
last his wife became so alarmed that she summoned 
Dr. Ward to Boulogne. 

He was startled at the change in the baronet, who 
looked years older than when he had last seen him ; 
but he saw at once that the change was caused by 
some secret trouble, and he guessed that it related to 
Harold. 

During the few days the doctor remained with 
them Sir Richard visibly improved, appearing so 
much better that both wife and daughter did their 
best to persuade him to travel with them as far as 
Thun, to which place he had advised them to take 
the invalid; but the doctor was unable to comply 
with their request. 

The secret of the change in the baronet was this: 
Dr. Ward had felt himself bound to reveal what had 
passed between his daughter and Harold Chadburn. 
The baronet had listened in silence to the doctor’s 
account of the love that had sprung up between 
the young people; but when he finished by saying 
he would take care that they never renewed the 
intimacy, and that he hoped his daughter would 
learn to forget him, the baronet had grasped his 
hand, saying earnestly, “ Will you grant me a 
favour, doctor ?” 

“If possible.” 

“Thank you; for I hope your daughter may learn 
to love him more. Harold is not a bad-hearted lad, 





and in the hands of a good, true woman he would be 
safe from the temptations that have been his bane. 
Iam thankful to hear he has chosen so well, For 
my sake, doctor, promise you will not put any obstacle 
between them. My son may not be worthy of your 
daughter, but that he will make her a good husband 
I am sure.” 

Thus it was settled between them, and from that 
day the baronet’s health gradually improved. 

Acting upon the advice of Dr. Ward, they travelled 
by easy stages to the picturesque little town of Thun, 
It was the first time he had been in Canton Berne, and 
the impressive grandeur of the scenery through which 
they passed appeared to charm away the trouble which. 
evidently preyed upon his mind, 

Lady Chadburn and Lucy were enraptured with 
the beauty of the scenery that surrounded them, and 
never tired of exploring the various places of interest 
that lay in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

To Lucy these daily excursions were a species of 
mental intoxication. It was her first visit to Switzer- 
land, and as scene after scene unfolded the gorgeous 
panorama to her delighted eyes she could scarcely 
realise that it was not alla dream. On first seeing 
the valley of Frutigen, she drew a long breath, and 
turning to her mother with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, exclaimed, “Oh, mamma! the world 
is even more beautiful than I thought. It must have 
been from such scenery as this that our grand old 
poets drank in their inspirations: but no word-paint- 
ing can equal this picture, which is an epic poem in 
itself.” 

Lady Chadburn smiled at the young girl’s en- 
thusiasm—a kindly, indulgent smile, such as she 
had not often bestowed on her daughter. Since her 
ladyship left England there was an alteration in her 
manner—an indefinable softening, which tender, 
impressionable Lucy had been quick to feel. The 
truth was, her husband’s illness and Harold’s unex- 
pected departure from home had not been without 
their influence upon Lady Chadburn. Greatly to 
their regret, Sir Richard was rarely able to share 
the fatigue of the excursions which helped to beguile 
the time so pleasantly for his wife and daughter, 
and made the sojourn in the little Swiss town a 
season of such delight to Lucy. As asort of com- 
pensation to her father, she did her best to repro- 
duce in glowing colours the views which had most 
interested her, assisted by spirited sketches with 
which she had managed to fill her portfolio. But 
there were times when her girlish flow of spirits was 
abruptly checked by the thought of the home trouble 
about Harold, when all the brightness died out from 
her face, and her blue eyes filled with tears as she 
reproached herself with unsisterly hardness and in- 
sensibility towards her absent brother. 

“Poor Harold! he would never have left me Snap 
if he had thought I could forget him so soon. I must. 
be growing very callous and unfeeling to allow things 
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to attract and interest me as they do, while he is so 
miserable ; but I cannot help hoping all the time that 
the end will be better than we think, and Harold will 
come back to us.” 

This was usually the tone of poor Lucy’s self-up- 
braidings, which always left her for a time very quiet 
and subdued, and full of remorseful tenderness to- 
wards her favourite brother, for whose sake she would 
have made numberless sacrifices, and endured any 
amount of personal privation, though she took herself 
80 bitterly to task on his account. 

On the morning when she drew her mother’s atten- 
tion to the beauty of the scenery they were returning 
from one of their exploring excursions, accompanied 
by an intelligent guide. Lucy was in one of her 
bright moods, and looking her best—her cheeks flushed 
with a-soft, peach-like bloom, and her eyes shining 
like stars behind the veil that acted as a protection 
against the sun and heat. The little party had just 
made another halt, and Lucy was pointing out to her 
mother a lovely bend in the valley which the lake 
spanned with its silver waters. 

“Mamma, is not that charming spot just the place 
for a fairy revel? It only wants a ring of the little 
people to help out the illusion, and make the picture 
complete.” 

**My dear, I am afraid you are too romantic for 
these days. But as you cannot have aring of your 
favourite little people, here comes instead another kind 
of party—not characters for a fairy revel, but British 
tourists, to judge from their faces, and the energy 
with which they are walking.” 

As Lady Chadburn spoke the party to whom she 
had alluded came near enough forinspection. It was 
a@ group of pedestrians, equipped with alpenstocks 
and the orthodox appointments of the tourist. At 
that moment Lady Chadburn felt a touch upon her 
arm, and was surprised to see Lucy bending towards 
her, all blushes and embarrassment. It was with 





some difficulty that she made out her hurriedly, 
whispered words. 

“ Mamma, do you not recognise one of those gentle. 
men ?” 

**No, my dear; do you?” 

Lucy hesitated a moment, then answered, “It isa 
friend of Harold’s, mamma—Frank Ainsworth. How 
glad papa would be to see him !” 

This was the eldest son of their neighbour, Sir 
George Ainsworth; a young naval lieutenant, who 
was a favourite of Sir Richard’s, and of Lucy’s also, 
as Lady Chadburn half suspected ; for she knew there 
had been always a boy-and-girl friendship between 
them. Something of her old icy manner came back 
as she acknowledged the cordial greeting of the 
open-browed young sailor. The Ainsworths were not 
in her clique, and were only tolerated at Chadburn 
Court for the sake of the baronet. She recalled some 
remark of Cyril’s about the necessity of discouraging 
any further nonsense between Lucy and Frank Ains- 
worth, and knowing his wishes respecting the Honour- 
able Augustus Appleby, she glanced at her daughter, 
and satisfied herself that, as far as Lucy was con- 
cerned, there was no cause for fear, for her reception 
of the young man was almost as cold as her own. 
But if her ladyship could have looked into her 
daughter’s bright eyes, she would have realised the 
full meaning of Cyril’s words: as it was, she only 
wondered what he would say to this meeting. Happily 
for her own contentment of spirit, Lucy was not 
troubled by any misgivings, either about her brother 
or his friend, the Honourable Augustus. Her thoughts 
were very differently occupied as she looked shyly up 
into the handsome bronzed face, in every line of 
which she could read joy at seeing her. At the same 
time she was saying to herself “that there was every 
reason why she ought to receive Frank kindly, for 
papa liked him so much, and he was Harold’s friend.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIN. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., VICAR OF CLERKENWELL. 


“ While Satan thus deceives with flatt’ring breath, 
Thy heart drinks poison in, disease, and death.’ 


MONG our “Pictures of Truth” 
must, alas! be introduced, and at a 
very early stage, “Illustrations of 
Sin.” As the most fatal and terrible 
calamity that has befallen the human 

race, it demands a foremost place in our contem- 

plation, and must needs be exposed, and illus- 
trated, and set forth, as to its true nature, its 
character, and its results. 

And, first of all, what shall we say of sinners— 

“the soul that sinneth?” It is as a precious coin 

minted from the clay, and made unspeakably 








precious by the image and superscription of God 
himself inscribed thereon. Soon, however, did 
this currency of heaven resolve itself into clay 
again, losing the Divine image, and obliterating 
its title. Or as a being of heavenly birth and 
origin, a very “son of God,” highly spiritual, 
“an angel clothed in flesh” (to use Archbishop 
Leighton’s words), but now carnalised, and quite 
converted into flesh. Or, as a son, an heir, born 
to a noble heritage and name; but in earliest 
infancy carried away into another land, where he 
forms new but ignoble associations, forgets his 
noble origin, loses his mother tongue, and con- 
tracts new habits and principles altogether foreign 
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to his once-intended destiny. Thus, again to quote | a type of Christ, the offerings from the flock and 


from Leighton—“ We are become all flesh; that 
is the spring of our mischiefs. We have lost our 
likeness to our Father, the Father of spirits, till 
renewed by participation of his Spirit in our flesh.” 

And, next, how does the Bible illustrate sin? 
What pictures does the Word of God cause to 
rise to view when setting forth the nature of sinP 
The Scriptures speak of sin— 

As a burden—a burden to be borne either by 
the sinner himself, who has committed the sin, or 
else by the Divine Saviour, who has died for sin. 
To one or other it must be a burden. If borne 
by the sinner, this burden must weigh him down 
to death; if by the Saviour, it has already slain 
him, as when he took our sins, and bare them in 
his own body on the tree (1 Peter ii. 24). This 
is the burden that weighs down the conscience 
with a sense of guilt, and oppresses the soul under 
condemnation. It is that we may have deliverance 
from this burden that the Saviour calls us: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 28). 

As a debt—due by the sinner to God’s justice, 
and to the demands of his holy law. Sin, as a 
debt, is so great and so large, that it cannot be 
paid by any human effort. It is beyond the power 
of man to deliver himself, or to satisfy the demands 
of the offended justice of God. The debt can be 
cancelled only by the blood of Jesus Christ. This 
is the satisfaction to God for sin. 

As a fast deep colour—as “ scarlet,” “red like 
crimson;” and then the contrast, in the removal 
of sin—“ as wool,” “as white as snow ” (Isa. i. 18). 
Thus also sin is symbolised by the “ Ethiopian’s 
skin,” and “the leopard’s spots”—the inborn 
nature; who can change it? (Jer. xiii. 23.) 

As a disease—and especially the disease of 
leprosy, so inveterate, so wide-spread, over the 
whole body; and so incurable by the art of man. 
The description given by the prophet (Isa. i. 5, 6) 
is itself an “illustration of sin”—“The whole 
head is sick, the whole heart faint,” &c. Christ, 
as the Saviour from sin, is accordingly set forth as 
the “Physician of souls,” and his grace as a 
healing “ balm ” (Jer. viii. 22; cf. Mark ii. 17). 

As a taskmaster—demanding service, as of bond- 
slaves; receiving service, as of a willing mind; 
paying wages—“ the wages of sin is death ” (Rom. 
vi. 23). Pharaoh and the Egyptian taskmasters 
are illustrations of the power of sin. Also as a 
tyrant—reigning, having dominion; the sphere of 
his dominion being the “body of sin;” and the 
members the “instruments of unrighteousness” 
(Rom. vi. 12, &c.). 

As a clowd—hiding Christ from view: it must 
be clean removed from the face of the sky (Isa. 
xliv. 22). As a blot, a blemish, which must be 
“blotted out” (Isa. xliii. 25); and from which, 4s 





the fold must be free—“ without blemish ” (Exod. 
xii. 5). 

Sin is a matter of growth, increase, and repro- 
duction. Sins are found in family groups: some 
older, some younger; some greater, some smaller; 
some parents, some offspring. There is a parentage 
and pedigree of sin, with the dark family escutcheon 
of its heraldry. Sin is an aged patriarch of the 
past, stretching his protracted age even to the 
present, still prolific of a deadly progeny—“ When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death” 
(Jas. i. 15). Sins produce sins; grow ont of sins; 
grow into sins; are a living, moving, reproductive 
power in the earth. The world and life are ever 
peopled by this undying family. The desires and 
thoughts conceived develop into deeds; and sins 
committed work out death. Thus, the sequence 
is: desires—deeds—death ; this is the heraldry of 
evil, the pedigree of sin. 

Sin is born in us; the fountain is corrupt. 
From our first father Adam we have inherited 
sin. How this is, and why it is so, is one of the 
great mysteries of life. The origin of evil it is 
impossible to account for; and it would be but a 
useless piece of speculative philosophy even if we 
could. Even though the origin of a fire should be 
ascertained, yet that could not possibly restore 
the damage done. It is but a little matter to 
know how we got into this woe; it is a much 
greater matter to ascertain how we are to get out 
of it. A nobler topic than that of “ the origin of 
evil” is that of the grand story of salvation ! 

There is a great difference between being in the 
element of sin, and being out of it. To look from 
without into a dark cavern is to see darkness 
visible; but one dwelling within would become 
habituated to the darkness, and therefore would 
not so sensibly feel its intensity. To one who 
plunges into deep waters, there must be thousands 
of tons’ weight upon his shoulders; but he feels no 
weight or pressure, because he is in that element, 
and forms a part of it; yet, when out of it, he 
would find a bucket of that water to be difficult to 
carry. When lifting water from a well, it is easy 
while yet the vessel is in the water; but from the 
moment it rises above the surface, it needs a 
stronger pull and greater energy to lift it. So 
long as a boat is buoyant upon the waters, a child’s 
hand may suffice to draw it; but when out of the 
water, it would require the strength of many men 
to move it. And even such is it to be im the 
element of sin, and to be fetched out of it. From 
within, conscience feels neither weight, nor guilt, 
nor darkness; and from without, we look “ unto 
the rock whence we were hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence we were digged” (Isa. li. 1). 

Sin begins with small beginnings, and by 
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degrees progresses. Seeds, when planted in a 
likely soil, will ere long bring forth their fruits. 
And so, the deeds of sin all grow from the seeds of 
sin. Good old Archbishop Leighton thus speaks | 
of the first temptation to sin—*“ Ten to one it is a! 
little thief, let in to open the door to an hundred 
greater ones.” The first of all sins was, in appear- 
ance, but a little sin—the taking of fruit forbidden; 
but it was reckoned, not by its measure, but by its 
motive—disobedience. And even so are all sins 
measured in the sight of God. 

And smaller sins, by little and little, increase to 
greater ones. How true is it that “the wish is 
father to the thought;” and so, if the thought con- 
ceived develops into life, the thought indulged 
doth itself, in its turn, beget its consequences. 
The ivy grows by a tender and gentle growth; 
and yet ere long it rends the tombstone, eats away 
the fortress-walls, or crushes the life out frem the 
tree by which it has climbed. The thread will 
carry a cord; the cord will carry a rope; the rope 
will carry a cable; and the cable will suffice to 
hold whole navies at anchor. Such is the influence 
of small beginnings; and such is the influence of 
sin. As some one has said—‘ Sins seldom end 
where they begin, but run on till they be infinite 
and innumerable.” 

The trees of the forest, the old fable says, once 
held a parliament to legislate against the wood- 
man’s axe, which was regarded as the instrument 
of all their wrongs; for by its means many of the 
forest trees had been lopped, bereaved, impover- 
ished, and felled. An act was accordingly passed 
that no tree should henceforth supply a handle to 
the axe. And so the axe-head went up and down 
through the forest glades, to the cedar, and the 
oak, and the ash, and the elm, and the poplar; 
and not one of these would lend him even a chip 
on which to mount himself. The axe-head then 
desired as much as would cut down the briars and 
bushes, as the great hindrances to the growth of 
the trees. To this request the trees of the forest 
yielded, and the axe was mounted with its tiny 
handle. Thus armed, it cut down the trunk of a 
briar, which served it with a stronger handle; 
and then a branch of a tree was felled; and ere 
long, being more and more strongly armed, it 
felled the forest. And even such is sin; and this 
an “illustration” of its growth and power. 

And so long as even one sin remains, the soul is 
compromised, and is in danger. If there be seven 
thieves in a house, and six of these be killed and 
one remain, the master of that house will not 
retire from watch, and fall asleep. The presence 
of that one is peril to the house. I have some- 
where read such simple facts as these :—One leak 
sinks the ship; one link breaks the chain; one 





stone slew Goliath; one Delilah destroyed Samson; 
one tooth of a wheel broken spoils the clock- | 





work; one sin forfeited Paradise; one lick of 
honey jeopardised Jonathan’s life; one Achan 
troubled all Israel; one Jonah imperilled the ship, 
until he was thrown overboard. And even such is 
the presence of one lurking sin in the heart of man 
—‘‘For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all” (Jas. ii. 10), 

Nor is it any extenuation of sin that it has 
become habitual and customary. This -is rather 
the greater aggravation, as proving its encourage- 
ment and growth. A prisoner, once brought 
before the judge, pleaded, “Truly, my lord, I 
meant no hurt when I stole. It is an evil custom 
of mine: I have been used to it ever since I 
knew anything.” To which he received back this 
answer, “ Why, then,” said the judge, “if it be 
thy custom to steal, it is my custom to hang up 
thieves!” Surely, if a disease has become con- 
stitutional, it must be regarded as more hopeless 
than if it were but incidental. And even so is it 
with the inveteracy of sin. 

Again, sin has ever this dangerous tendency, 
to take deeper and firmer root; and every in- 
dulgence but roots it the more. It is like the 
striking of a nail; at the first stroke of the 
hammer the nail enters, but may be easily drawn 
out again; at the second stroke it is more firmly 
fastened; and after many strokes it is at last 
driven in. Thus is sin, by oft repetition and in- 
dulgence, driven deep into the souls and con- 
sciences of men. The nail represents the sin 
itself; the impulse of the will is the hammer; the 
inclination or desire is the first stroke; delight in 
sin drives it deeper still; until at length it is con- 
firmed into habit and custom, firmly and deeply 
fastened in. 

Sin must be plucked up—plucked up by the 
very root, and this will be easier at the first than 
at the last. Suppose three or four saplings are 
planted together in the spring-time. Within a 
few days I proceed to pluck up one of these; it is 
easily done, for it has not as yet become fastened 
to the soil. Within a few weeks I pluck up an- 
other; this will be somewhat more difficult, and 
will offer resistance to the effort. Within a few 
years I attempt to pluck up a third; but in vain, 
for by this time it has taken root, and knitted 
itself to the soil. Thus is it with sin: in course 
of time, and under the favouring influences of 
indulgence, it has been striking its fibres deep in 
the surrounding soil of the heart, and cannot 
therefore be so easily rooted up. Take things in 
time; evils wax worse by delay. 

“A little leads to much, 
And much will lead to more. 
Nip evil in the bud; for in the bloom 


It gathers strength, and propagates itself, 
Aud falls in rotten ripeness at the last.” 


Moreover, sin must be forsaken, utterly given 
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(Drawn by VALENTINE BROMLEY.) 





“God help her bear her dolorous liberty”—p. 186. 
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up. It will not do to make a covenant with sin. 
Israel must depart utterly out of Egypt, and be 
clean gone for ever. Sin, like Pharaoh, would 
have us to leave our flocks and our herds behind 
us, something to win us back, something to be 
left as hostages for our return; but no, we must 
leave “not a hoof behind.” If a man leaves his 
home on business, it does not mean he has for- 
saken the house; but if he removes his family and 
furniture, and has locked the door, and given up 
the key, and all possession and habitation ceaseth, 
and a new habitation is taken, and he has removed 
thither—then that is a thorough change, and 
means something. Thus, to forsake sin is not 
merely to leave it for a season, the treasure being 
still there, and the heart also. That would rather 
be like taking a temporary holiday from the 
service of sin, and afterwards returning to the 
work of sin once more. Sin must be utterly for- 
saken; there must not be even a desire or a 
thought of returning thither. 

And till this is done, there can be no real or 
genuine service of God, nor blessing from him. 
You cannot ask, or expect, the physician to heal 
your wound while the thorn or the arrow is yet 
lurking there; the cause of evil must be removed, 


them at all. Israel’s sin was, not that they re- 
| turned to Egypt, but that they desired to return, 
| Fondled sin is that which works the greatest loss 
and damage to the soul. It is the blight that 
mars the whole field; the frost that nips every 
blossom; the worm that gnaws at every root; the 
dry-rot that saps the foundations of the whole 
house. One cherished and fondled sin destroys 
the effect of many gifts and graces that God may 
have bestowed; turns into bitterness all the joys 
and comforts of the soul; and makes opportunities, 
privileges, and means of grace to be but our con- 
demnation. It is as a strong current of wind or 
wave, bearing down everything in its impetuous 
career. The course of this current, and its force, 
and temperature, must be carefully noted and pro- 
vided against, lest it should haply bear down the 
better resolutions of the soul, and sweep away its 
supports and defences, and affect unduly the whole 
character and history of the man. 

George Herbert expresses this very significantly 
in his ode on “Sin.” He enumerates the many 
blessings with which God has endowed us—how 
he “hath begirt us round with care;” has given 
us parents, masters, pulpits, Sundays, afflictions 
| to season us, fine nets and stratagems of Providence 





and then the evil consequences will cease. Nor must | to catch us in, Bibles laid open, blessings without 
the power of sin be allowed to remain pent up in | number; the shame of sin without, to warn us; 
the heart for lack of occasion to manifest itself. | the cry of conscience from within, reminding us; 





This would be but to cause it to accumulate its 
force, and to break forth in greater violence at the 
last. Sin must cease; it must be mortified; it must 
be crucified—“ nailed to the cross.” Sin must die 
in us; we must die to sin. It must be rooted out 
—to the last, the least, the lowest fibre of its root+ 

But how hard is this! What floods of grace to 
quench the indwelling power of sin! Gross and 
presumptuous sins may, indeed, be given up; but 
many a darling sin, many a secret sin, may yet 
remain. And at the best, in parting, we linger 
near them, or follow them far upon their way; 
like Phaltiel, when David had revoked from his 
hands Michal, Saul’s daughter, he resigned her 
reluctantly to superior force, and “ went with her 
along weeping behind her to Bahurim” (2 Sam. 
iii. 16). Thus it is that many part with their 
darling sins; which really is not parting with 


and then adds— 
** Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away!” 
| Ina word, continuance in a course of sin is as 
| the filling up of the cup of wrath; it is the heaping 
|up of wrath against the day of wrath. What 
would we think of that man who did day by day 
| heap up fagot upon fagot of the pile that was after- 
| wards to burn him? Yet this is what the sinner 
| does; he heaps up sin upon sin, and that will be 
his condemnation at the last. Let us take heed 
how we walk, where we walk, and what we do; re- 
membering the wise and weighty words ascribed 
to Seneca—* As much as we can, let us keep our- 
selves from slippery places, for even on dry ground 
it is not very strongly that we stand.” Weightier 
still are the words of the wiser man— The way 
| of transgressors is hard” (Prov. xiii. 15). 
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> HROUGH the long weeks, and months so long, 
: she waits ;— 
> Days sad as night, nights wakeful as the 
day ; 

Only to pray and hope, to fear and pray, 
While in her very heart she ruminates 
On all of sweet or bitter he could say. 
No resting; here or there she flits, alway 






Keeping in sound or sight the creaking gates. 
Thus, till the message comes: at last she opes 
The tiny oracle of black and white, 
Reading, “I hold you not; henceforth be 
free.” 
« Amen,” she sighs, and one by one dear hopes 
Fly from her heart like birds and out of sight: 
God help her bear her dolorous liberty. 
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ABOUT NELLIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Nellie went twice a week to give Char- 
lotte and Daisy Stanton lessons in 
drawing; and from the day she first 
went I knew, though I would not ac- 
knowledge it, that the time in which 
she was my own, utterly and entirely, depending on 
me only and for everything, had passed away for 
ever, 

She went on Tuesdays and Fridays for a couple of 
hours—from two till four in the afternoon. They 
were young girls, and had not long thrown off the 
thraldom of the schoolroom, so in the morning they 
were still occupied with music and other masters. 
They seemed to take to Nellie from the very first; 
and I shall never forget her importance on the day 
of her first lesson. 

“You see, Mary,” she said to me, before I started 
on my own rounds in the morning, “ you see, Mary, 
by the time you return I shall be quite an important 
personage—a member of the scholastic profession. I 
shall do up my black lace bonnet before I go, and 
put it on, in order to look staid. Black always 
gives one the idea that its wearer is impressed with 
the realities of life, you know. Good-bye, Mary; 
don’t look so grave—I’m not going to make any mis- 
takes. I mean to be a credit to your bringing up, 
and shall give my first lesson in a most orderly 
fashion. I wonder if Mr. Frank Stanton will be pre- 
sent.” 

“T should think not!” I said indignantly. 

“ Why ?” opening her eyes very wide, “why? He 
would not hurt me, would he? he doesn’t look at all 
dreadful; and it wouldn’t be improper, would it? ” 

“Improper! no; but he would be very much better 
out of the way ; and I should say he will be out of the 
way too.” 

“ Well, you need not look so solemn, Mary dear. I 
do not care whether he is in or out of the way, you 
know—why shouldI?” And I departed, wondering 
vaguely as I walked along what Nellie’s future would 
be, and how far on in life’s journey our-paths might 
be the same. 

On my return in the evening I found her waiting 
tea, and humming to herself, light and merry as 
usual. Somehow, her manner reassured me; for I 
did not know why, but I had a sort of instinct feel- 
ing that those first drawing-lessons were the founda- 
tion on which, little by little, a gulf would stretch 
between us. 

“T am so glad you’ve come, Mary,” she said. 
“T’ve been waiting for you, and longing to tell you 
all about my new pupils. ‘Tea’s quite ready, and 
the toast made. Sit down, you dear old mother. I 
believe you thought they were young alligators 











who were going to eat me. Do alligators eat one 
though? I don’t know.” 

“No, I didn’t think they were going to eat you,” 
answered, looking thankfully into the sweet bright 
face, which seemed as if it could never grow old, 
nor change, nor be other than what it was then. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you. My pupils are named 
Charlotte and Daisy. The elder is a tall and stately 
damsel, very much impressed with herself, and with 
a good notion of drawing — not like you, Mary.’ 
(And she looked up proudly at me. You see Nellie’s 
love blinded her, and she thought me cleverer than 
herself or than any one.) “ Daisy is a round, rosy, 
plump, noisy little thing—so funny. I did so long 
to kiss her, but I thought it wouldn’t do. And she 
can’t draw the least bit in the world, Mary, and she 
never will; but it is such fun to see her little fat 
fingers holding the pencil. Well, I went into a sort 
of second drawing-room ; and Miss Stanton was very 
polite, and Daisy asked a thousand questions, and 
said ‘ Frank,’ who is Mr. Stanton, had told them so 
much about me, and Miss Stanton requested her not 
to talk nonsense, and then Mrs. Stanton came in, 
rustling in silk—she looks, somehow, as if she always 
wore silk, and always rustled—and she was very 
polite, like her daughter, and a little stiff, and made 
me a little speech about that ‘she had no doubt we 
should make great progress.’ Well—oh, that’s all.” 

“That’s all?” 

“Oh yes—though I forgot, just as I was leaving 
Mr. Stanton came in—Mr. Frank Stanton, you know, 
though there isn’t any other, I believe, for Mrs, 
Stanton had a widow’s cap on—and he lifted his hat, 
and said, ‘ How do you do, Miss Cowley ?’ and took 
a letter off the mantelpiece and vanished again; and 
—there, that’s quite all, excepting that it is such a 
long way, and I’m so tired.” 

That was how Nellie’s first lesson passed off. All 
the evening she was at her best and brightest, 
making her quaintest speeches and merriest re- 
marks, working at her art carefully and lovingly, 
with all her heart so evidently in her work that I was 
satisfied, and wondered how I could have disturbed 
myself so much about what was, after all, likely to 
prove a pleasant and profitable employment for my 
sister. 

For the next two or three times Nellie gave me 
much the same account of her lessons, and then the 
subject grew into too much of an everyday one to be 
discussed. A month went by, and I was working 
hard at some little figure paintings I had a commis- 
sion for, and I grew so absorbed and interested in 
my work that I did not notice Nellie as much as 
usual, though I remember now that she grew quieter 
and staider, and that sometimes of an evening she 
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would lay down her pencil and shut her eyes, and 
daydream. But I thought her dreams were only 
what mine were, and what hers used to be—of the 
future and of art. 

“ Nellie,” I asked one evening—it was Friday, and 
she had given her lesson as usual in the afternoon— 
“‘ Nellie, does the walk tire you still when you go to 
the Stantons’? ” 

“Oh no!” she answered, starting—“‘oh no! I 
don’t find it far at all now. Mr. Stanton showed me 
a@ near way across the squares, and it’s not so very 
far, you know.” 

“Mr. Stanton!” 

“Yes, dear. I met him one day as I was leaving, 
and he asked me if I found the distance far, and when 
I said, ‘ Yes,’ we discussed the road, and he showed me 
the way I go and come by now—that was all, Mary.” 
But while she spoke the colour came into her face, 
and her eyes were not looking fearlessly into mine, 
but were bent upon the picture before her. 

“Why did you not tell me at the time, Nellie ?” 

“There was nothing to tell, dear, was there? You 
never asked me, you know.” And she rose from 
her place, and seated herself on a stool at my 
feet. “ Mary,” she said, “ I want you to let Daisy—I 
always call her Daisy, somehow—come and see your 
portfolio, will you? I like her so much, and they 
are all very kind to me; and I’ve told them about | 
you, and they so want to see you, Mary. I am sure | 
they do not think us common people. I told them 
who papa was, and about mamma; and Daisy says 
she should so like to come.” 

“You may let her come if you like, Nellie.” 

“May I? Oh, I’m so glad!” And she clapped 
her hands together, and looked up to thank me. 
“Do you know,” she went on, “Daisy is engaged 
to be married, though she is so young—only fancy ! | 
—to an officer, and he is so well off! He was always | 
in love with Daisy; and he has a sister who is an} 
heiress, and they want Mr. Stanton to marry her, | 
because he’s so extravagant, and gets into debt; but 
he won’t have her—he says he doesn’t like her.” 
And she gave a little nervous laugh. 

“Well ?” 

“Well, that’s all, dear—except, Mary, may Mr. | 
Stanton come with Daisy? He says he should so} 
like to come.” 

“No, certainly not, Nellie. 
wishes to come?” 

“Don’t be angry, Mary,” she pleaded. ‘‘ He is so 
kind and nice, and so respectful, and he never talks 
about anything but pictures and that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Nellie,” I said, “you must not let him talk to 
you at all. Do you hear? not about anything in the 
world.” 

“Very well,” she said, half frightened at my 
manner; “I won’t, unless you like, dear; but how 
can I help it?’ Then she went back to her pencil, 
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and grew absorbed in her work again; but after an 
hour or so she threw it restlessly dway, and sat look. 
ing discontentedly at its tracings, leaning back with 
almost a sorrowful look in her face. 

“Oh, Mary,” she said, coming and leaning over 
the back of my chair; “oh, Mary, shall I ever be 
clever ?” 

“You are clever now, Nellie,” I said, surprised at 
her tone. 

“Oh no,” she said eagerly, “I am not—not as 
you are, not as I wish to be, as I would give all the 
world to be—very very clever, and talked about, and 
famous. Do you think I ever shall be that, Mary? 
But I know I never shall, I feel, somehow, as if 
my fingers were tired, for I can imagine and plan 
and work out so much in my mind, but my hand will 
not be controlled. Oh, Mary, if, after all, I am only 
fitted for an ordinary drawing-mistress !” 

She turned abruptly away, and walked slowly up 
and down the room, with her face resting in her 
hand, and a longing, yearning look in her eyes, 
“Mary,” she said presently, “do you know I think 
I have grown older lately, for I no longer feel like a 
girl—your little girl—as I used.” 

“You silly child!” I answered, laughing. “ Has 
Time suddenly made a rush at you?” And I went 
on with my work, not thinking of her remark, until 
presently I noticed, as she left off walking up and 
down and sat by the fire—for the October evenings 
were chilly, and we had had one lighted—that there 
was a difference in her face. It seemed to have grown 
graver and more womanly, and there was something 
more earnest in it. The brook and the river were 
meeting, I thought, and my little sister was merging 
her girlhood into womanhood. 

The next time Nellie gave her drawing-lesson 
Daisy returned with her to see my portfolio. She 
was just what the former had described her—a merry, 
rosy, round little thing, full of fun and spirits and 
good nature. 

“We have all fallen in love with your sister, Miss 


| Cowley,” she said, when Nellie left the room to get 


some unfinished drawings she was desirous of show- 
ing to her pupil. Even mamma and Charlotte, who 
seldom take to people, are quite charmed with her; 
and I tease Frank, and tell him he is over head and 
ears,” 

“T hope not, Miss Stanton,” I said gravely. 

“Oh, it is only fun,” she answered. “But, Miss 
Cowley, Nellie—the others all call her Miss Cowley, 
but I always call her Nellie—has told us all about 
you, and we do so want you to come and see us—will 
you?” 

“TI am occupied all day,” I answered; for I did 
not eare about visiting. 

« But in the evening,” she pleaded ; “and we are 
going to have a party soon, and Nellie says she has 
never been to one in her life, only fancy! and I 
am younger, I am only seventeen, and yet I have 
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been to dozens. Iam going to make mamma invite 
you both to ours ; and you will come, won’t you?” 

“Come !—where?” asked Nellie, entering. 

“To our party,” said Daisy. And then turning to 
me, “I want Nellie to see George, Miss Cowley ;” 
and the girl’s eyelids drooped, 

“Who is George ?” I asked, looking at her. She 
had a pretty, round, childlike face, with soft, velvety- 
brown eyes, and black hair, which she wore simply 
hanging down her back; she was quite a schoolgirl 
in appearance, 

“Nellie knows,” she answered, blushing. 
tell, Nellie.” 

“ He—he is Miss Drayton’s brother,” said Nellie. 

“Oh! what a funny way of putting it,” and she 
burst out into a little trill-like laugh; “what a 
funny way of putting it. We’ve known the Draytons 
all our lives, Miss Cowley,” she said. There was 
something almost comic in the frank way in which 
she recounted her family history. ‘‘ And we always 
wanted Frank, my brother, to marry Emma Drayton, 
because she’s rich ; her grandmother left her ever so 
much; and he’s always in debt, and he always says 
he will, and that he’ll reform and propose to her; 
but he never makes love to her—not the least bit in | 
the world. And it’s so funny, for I think she likes 
him; and if he has any idea of marrying her, he 
ought to make love to her, oughtn’t he? People 
always do. I know George does;” and she cast 


« You 





down her eyes again and played with a ring, which | 
seemed almost too tight for her little fat white | 
finger. “How lovely all your pictures are. I’m | 
so fond of them: but I don’t think I shall ever 


draw;” and she turned over the portfolio. “Do 
you know every one likes that little painting Frank 
bought of Nellie’s? and you should hear Frank show 
it off! Isn’t it nearly time for me to go? We dine 
at six.” 

“ And it’s only five now,” I answered. “Do you 
like tea before dinner ?” I asked; “ for we dine early.” 

“Oh! I should so like it,’ she replied, “May I 
stay and have tea with you? I shall have plenty of 
time to get home.” 

So the tea-things were brought in; and the first 
visitor we ever had to partake of our hospitality, 
slight as it was, was Daisy Stanton. 

“How nice and cosy it all is,” she said, looking 
round. “And, Miss Cowley, your bread-and-butter 
is just like cake. Your fire looks so comfortable too. 
I quite prize the thought of this winter, because 
next I shall not see any fires. It is so hot in India 
—if we go, that is.” 

“Are you going to India?” I asked; for I won- 
dered Nellie had not told me. 

“Yes, most likely; with George, you know. He 
only had a year’s leave,” and she blushed. She was 
quite a child, and evidently delighted with the im- 
portance of being engaged, and the idea of being 
married. “I must go where he goes,” she added, in 
a little consequential manner that was very amusing. 
Then she put on her hat, and asking if she might 
come again, she went away laughing, and declaring 
she had spoilt her appetite for dinner. ‘“ Good-bye, 
Miss Cowley,” she said, “I like you so much. I 
don’t wonder at Nellie being your sister.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SUT you don’t really mean it, Fred? 
9 J) What, to go away to sea without telling 
your parents !” 

“TI do, though,” replied Fred. “ It is 
of no use saying another word about it; 
I know too well the fuss they made before, when I 
told them I wanted to go.” 

“Well, it strikes me you'll repent it, old fellow. 
You’ve been reading a lot of sea-tales, and have only 
learned the best side of the question. Very few who 
go tosea care to stay there unless they are obliged, I 
can tell you.” 

“There, shut up, Ted; the old story again. But 
it won’t gull me; I mean to try it. A Jack Tar’s 
life for me, hurra! You can go and imprison your- 
self in a dingy old office, if you like, and sit all day 
scribbling, but for my part, I mean to see the world.” 

“Do you remember John, who thought just as you 
did a few years ago? how glad he was to lay aside his 
nautical dress and walk on terra firma !” 

“Oh, you mean that duck-hearted Jack, who could 
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not do without his mother! Please don’t compare 
me to him.” 

«TI don’t know what you mean by calling him duck- 
hearted: I think him a very brave fellow. You 
surely don’t forget, when poor old Betsy’s cottage 
took fire, who it was that rushed through the flames, 
and not only saved the poor old dame’s life, but many 
of her traps? Don’t tell me that John Guy wants 
courage.” 

“ Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. How he 
can prefer his father’s dismal old counting-house to 
the free life of a sailor, I can’t imagine! A life on 
the ocean’s waves for me—a glorious life at sea!” 

~ Fred Manners was a boy of fourteen years of age, 
who, like many others, thought a sea-life simply 
meant a series of pleasant trips, no cares, exciting 
adventures, and plenty of prize-money; and, as 
may be inferred from the foregoing dialogue, he had 
determined to risk the displeasure of his best friends 
to carry out his plans. An opportunity soon presented 
itself. He was walking near the docks one day, and 
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a sea-captain, who was on the look-out for some boys, 
began to talk to him, and, as may be supposed, quite 
built Fred up in his notions of the delights of a sea-life. 
This unscrupulous man also seconded the lad’s wishes 
by taking him on board at once. 

Fred’s parents had only the day before given him 
his month’s allowance of pocket-money, which the 
captain persualed him was quite enough to invest in 
a few necessary garments suited to a sea-life; and 
when he was coming back from making his purchases 
he felt his heart bound with excitement as he viewed 
himself in a looking-glass he found in the best cabin. 
This he did in a stealthy manner, having a sort of 
instinct that he had no right in that part of the ship. 

“Every inch a Jack Tar!” he exclaimed, giving a 
sort of hornpipe evolution in the air, and scampered 
up to the deck, quite satisfied with himself. He felt 
a little nervous while the ship was in dock, lest he 
should be sought after by his friends, and thus have 
his plan thwarted. 

The captain praised his good looks, and chatted 
with him. Atlast the hour of departure arrived, and 
the sailors, including three other boys of about his 
own age, all came on board. One of the youths 
seemed quite as sauguine as Fred, but the other two, 
who had already taken one voyage, looked anything 
but glad to leave old England. 

Fred naturally made friends with the young novice. 
They were soon chatting very confidentially about 
their intended voyage, and the pleasures they antici- 
pated. Fred slyly nudged his companion, and 
whispered, “ We’re two of the right sort; but look 
at those two milk-and-water chaps, fretting after 
home already; not fit to be sailors.” His friend 
laughed heartily, and told Fred how glad he was to 
find such a jolly fellow on board. 

At length the vessel started on her voyage. Fred 
gave asigh of relief as he gradually lost sight of the 
English shores; then followed pretty quickly the 
orders from the captain as to the various duties re- 
quired of them. 

Now Fred was rather fond of his bed, and he did 
not much relish the idea of only staying in it four 
hours at a time; but he knew it was no use com- 
plaining, as all had to doit. The first time he was 
called he simply rolled himself over and dozed again, 
but in a few minutes he was most thoroughly 
awakened by one of his comrades, who had been on 
deck, saying, “ You'll catch it, young ’un—only three 
minutes are allowed here after being called.” Fred 
no sooner appeared on deck than the chief mate 
ordered him up to the mast-head as a punishment. 
The clock had just struck two, and poor Fred, who 
was shivering with the cold, could not help thinking 
of his comfortable bedroom at home and his kind 
parents. 

Presently the wind blew hard, the vessel rocked 
about, the water came splashing over the sides of the 
vessel, still Fred had to stay in his place; he was 





wet to the skin, but no one heeded it. At last he 
was relieved, and went to his berth. His lively 
young friend was preparing to go on deck. 

* Well, old fellow, you look rather uncomfortable, 
I think the daytime is best on board ship, what say 
you? Well, you do look a drowned rat! Good-bye, 
Here goes for my turn !” 

Poor Fred got his wet clothes off with some 
difficulty; he squeezed the water out of them as 
best he could, and hung them up to dry. He had 
scarcely begun to doze when all hands were called 
on deck; the vessel was shipping so much water 
that all the crew were summoned to carry out the 
captain’s orders. Fred and his gay young friend 
were set to work at the pumps. They were up to 
their waists in water. 

“Lively work this,eh! ’pon my word; I feel as if 
I would rather be in old Gubbins’s office driving 
quills. Talk of salt-water baths; I wonder if an 
eternal bath does as much good as an occasional 
one.” 

“T hate water,” replied Fred; “that is, I like to 
get into it when I choose, but this is horrible. [ 
feel awfully hungry too, those nasty dry biscuits 
seem to choke me, I shall break all my teeth with 
them. I didn’t think a ship was so miserable before; 
you get wet through and cold, there is no place or 
time to get dry before you must again put on your 
wet clothes. But here we are; I suppose it will not 
always be so bad as this.” 

“You're right, old chap. We're in for it, that’s 
certain ; but, as you say, it can’t always be so bad.” 

The two youths in question presented a most 
pitiable appearance in the morning. The weather 
was now calm; the deck was covered with wet gar- 
ments, in hopes of getting them dry. 

Fred was walking on deck, and met one of the 
boys whom he had not yet spoken to. “ What a 
dreadful night we had,” observed Fred. 

“ Well, it was rather roughish,” replied the youth; 
“but nothing to what I have seen.” 

He then gave him an account of a voyage he had 
gone to Australia, when all hands were up for several 
nights, drenched to the skin; two had died of sheer 
exhaustion and were thrown overboard, others were 
washed off the deck. 

Fred was astonished, he had never read this side 
of the question ; and day after day he looked in vain 
for the realisation of his boy-dreams of adventures, 
and the sights of other countries. For weeks the 
only sight was water and sky. They had stopped 
at one port only at present, and no one was allowed 
to land. By degrees our young friend had fully 
learned by experience the truth of all his parents had 
told him; and often in the dead of the night, when 
he was cold and comfortless, he repented his rash 
act, and wished himself home again. 

One night, as soon as he had lain down to rest, 
his lively friend crept stealthily to his side, and 
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whispered in his ear, “ We land at in a few 
days, what do you say to hiding there till the ship is 
out of sight ?” 

“ What shall we do so many miles from London ?” 
asked Fred, 

“Why, work our way back in another ship. I’ve 
had enough of it.” 

Fred had also had more than enough of it, and 
though he felt ashamed to go home, he resolved to 
brook the shame rather than continue a sea-life. 

Their plans succeeded so far that they had the 
satisfaction of seeing the vessel depart without 
them. Both had wavered the last day before taking 
the step, but harsh treatment from the captain had 
decided them ; and now they were wandering about 
the streets of a strange place, without money or 
clothes to change. 

They were reduced to the necessity of begging for 
bread. The tears started into Fred’s eyes as he put 
out his hands to receive alms—he who had a good 
home and kind, fond parents miles away. The 
benevolent man who assisted them was touched to 
see poverty in one so young, and gradually drew 
from the youth the full account of their adventures. 

“You ought not to have deserted the ship,” said 
the old man. “You thoughtlessly forsook home 
and friends to join it, and you should have braved 
it out to the end of the voyage; but you are both 
young and inexperienced, so I shall help you to 
return to your homes.” 

And he was as good as his word, for having some 
interest in ships going to England, he soon obtained 
a place for them; but though he secretly indemnified 
the captain, he charged him to treat them as the rest 
of the crew, lest they should again get false notions 
of a sea-life. 

The plan so far succeeded that the prodigals were 
safely landed at the same docks from which they had 
started a few months previously, full of great expec- 
tations of future glories and a life of sunshine; but 
how changed! The London smoke was hailed as a 
blessing; the miseries they had endured during 
their short cruise quite satisfied their nautical 
whims. 








Their parents, like sensible people, were quite 
satisfied with the experience their sons had volun- 
tarily, and against their advice, subjected themselves 
to; but were thankful to see them settle down after- 
wards to their entire satisfaction. Our young friend 
Fred becomes most energetic, if he hears others ex- 
press his former views of a sea-life; and often is 
greatly surprised that the recital of his own suffer- 
ings has no effect upon them. But as he grows 
older he will find that “bought wit” is often very 
dear; still it is the most effectual, and in some cases 
the only check to foolish aspirations. M. N. 
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76. Give an instance in which a judgment was 
inflicted on the children of a man who disregarded a 
prophecy. 

77. Long before the apostles said, “ We ought to 
obey God rather than man,’ we read of certain 
heathen who acted on this principle. 

78. “The tower of Siloam fell and slew them” 
(Luke xiii. 4). This calls to mind a circumstance in 
the history of the Israelites. Give it. 

79. At one period in the history of a particular 
people we read that they were all without exception 
in good health. 

80. Besides the Twelve who attended our Lord, 
and Matthias who was elected to fill Judas’s place, 
we read of three other persons to whom the name 
“apostle” is applied. Who were they ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 159. 

60. Acts ii. 23, 36; iv. 10; v. 30. 

61. In connection with the election of Matthias to 
the apostleship (Acts i. 26). 

62. Rev. xii. 9. 

63. The second coming of our Lord in 1 and 2 
Thess, 

64. The children of Judah (2 Chron. xxviii. 15). 

65. The brazen serpent. We read of its being in 
their possession in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Kings xviii. 
4). 

™ The Chaldeans (Hab. i. 6). 
67. John xiii. 29. 
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Yeu the west the clouds are lying ; 
W/, In the clouds the day is dying— 
- Dying, dim and grey. 
In the bay the tide is sleeping ; 

In the lakes the weeds are weeping— 
Weeping their lives away. 





Cold and calm, November’s chilness 
Covers all the land with stillness, 
And the mist lies low, 





Beading all the grass and flowers, 
Such as live in autumn hours, 
With cold drops of woe. 


Nature seems so slowly dying, 

That the wailing wind is sighing— 
Sighing for release. 

Oh, come soon, ye winter hours, 

Covering trees, and fields, and flowers 
With a white robe of peace. 

G. R. WYNNE. 
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BIBLE 


NOTES. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP (Luke xv. 1—7). 


FATEN drew near all the publicans and| 
“f We may suppose some little 
*4 time to have elapsed between what is | 
recorded in the last chapter and that 
which is narrated in this, during which 


sinners.” 





| 


in trespasses and sins—seeing him snatched as a fire- 
brand out of the flames, 

“ Joy in heaven.” Verse 10 of this chapter says— 
“In the presence of the angels of God.” Glorious 
tidings! Incarnate Love declares that joy is felt in 


the publicans and sinners of the place and neigh- | heaven on the repentance and salvation of a single 


bourhood had heard of Jesus’s miracles and the great | human soul. 


power of his teaching, and so some from curiosity, no 
doubt, and others from better motives, had flocked 
together to hear the words of grace and salvation 
that proceeded out of the mouth of the Saviour. 
They drew near to hear Him who never repelled any 
one. 

“ Murmured.” Because of the attention Jesus 
showed to some of them, the indignation of the Phari- 
sees and scribes was provoked ; fault was found with 
the close intimacy that subsisted between our Lord and 
sinners. They failed to find in sympathy of heart a 
reason why this man should, in defiance of the custom 
of the time, receive sinners and eat with them. 

« And he spake.” To these envious reproaches—to 
this harshness, so unworthy of those who called them- 
selves shepherds of the people—our Lord replies in 
three parables, all of which, under different images, 
have the same meaning, and teach the same truth. 

“* Having a hundred sheep.” In this parable he re- 
presents himself under the image of a shepherd who 
leaves his ninety and nine sheep in the wilderness 
and goes after a single one that has strayed away. 

“That which was lost.” Property is lost when we 
have no longer the use of it. Friends are lost when 
they die, or when by reason of a long distance we 
can enjoy their society no more. We say of a wicked 
and depraved man that he is lost to all virtue; and 
because men by nature are sin-stained and wanderers 
from God, they are said to be lost. We see from 
Matt. xviii. 7, 8, that men may be lost either through 
their own culpable neglect, or through the offence 
which others have it in their power to minister. 

“ Rejoice with me.’”’ There is a principle implanted 
in us which causes the recovery of an object in danger 
of being lost to be a source of much more intense 
joy than the quiet possession of many that are 
safe. When we recover from a dangerous illness, we 
rejoice more in our renewed health than we ever 
did before we were stricken down with sickness, A 
loving father cannot but rejoice to see his children 
in a state of perfect health; but if one of them fall 
sick and beyond hope of recovery, to see him out of 
danger is a source of more joy than is the constant 
health of all the rest. This feeling exists on earth. 

“ Likewise.” In like manner, or on the same prin- 
ciple, in so far as things earthly can be compared 
with things heavenly, there is joy in heaven on the 





recovery of a lost sinner—over the revival of one dead 


Th heavenly beings are thus repre- 
sented as rejoicing at the recovery of any from the 
guilt and ruin of sin. 

“One sinner.” One rebel against God, however 
great his offences may be, still, when found and 
brought back to the love of the Father, is a cause of 
joy to the heavenly hosts. 

“ Repenteth.” Repentance is no mere temporary 
emotion or outward reformation: it is a deep, radical, 
universal change of heart and character. It involves 
sorrow for sin; a return to God through the media- 
tion of Christ; a supreme desire to be delivered from 
the power of evil; to be conformed to the Divine 
image ; and to be filled with the Spirit of life. 

** Just persons.’ There are no just men on earth 
who need no repentance. Scripture is very clear on 
this point—“ There is none that doeth good, no, not 
one (Ps. xiv. 3). “There is not a just man upon 
earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not” (Eccles. vii. 
20). Our Saviour does not mean to imply that there 
are any such. He, “who is in heaven,” speaks of 
what takes place there, and describes the effect on 
the angels as they look down on the inhabitants of the 
earth, He says that they rejoiced more in the repent- 
ance of one sinner, than in the holiness of many who 
have not willingly gone astray or knowingly committed 
crimes against God’s holy law. 

“ Need no repentance.” As all who sin must repent ere 
they can enjoy the peace of God, our Lord may mean 
by this expression to convey a censure on those who 
censured him, telling them in effect that the return of 
one such sinner as he was then associating with, was 
more delightful in the eyes of those who never sinned 
than that of any of those who deemed “ themselves 
righteous, and despised others,” and in their own 
imagination thought they had no need of repentance, 

This parable shows us our Lord as willing now as 
he was in days of old to receive all, whenever they 
come to him. What encouragement for us! No 
matter how heinous our sins may be, if we repent 
and turn from them we shall find One who is ready 
to come in to us and sup with us, and make His abode 
with us. Have we experienced a repentance which 
will make us worthy of such a guest? Has a change 
of mind taken place in us? Have we committed our 
souls into the hands of Christ? Is our sole depend- 
ence on his finished work? Are we being changed 
into the likeness of Infinite Holiness? ‘“ Blecsed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 





